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A SERVICE OF LOVE. 



A friend told me that he once overheard the following dia- 
logue between two members of the old State militia : 

Officer (half jokingly) — " I guess I'll have to report you for dis- 
respect to your superior." 

Private (sturdily) — "Report and be hanged. "When we get 
home I'll discharge you." 

For the first and second speaker bore to each other in civil 
life the relation of employ^ and employer. 

The vast improvement in the discipline and military spirit of 
the National Guard would render the above a matter of extreme 
unlikelihood at the present day, and so palpable a lack of courtesy 
from an inferior to his officer would even be made the subject of 
investigation and punishment by court-martial. 

Indeed, the change is immense from the old " umbrella and 
corn-stalk militia," with its village muster and carousing parades 
in buff-faced swallow-tails, to the present highly-drilled and 
organized force each State has at its call. Yet, organized as these 
forces are, highly drilled and improved as they have been, they 
have hardly attained perfection, nor are they yet quite ready 
to assume the position that will undoubtedly be theirs ; for 
in the opinion of the most far-sighted, the regular army is 
destined to be supplanted by these State armies, till it becomes 
simply a nucleus for them to gather around, and a fountain head 
of instruction for the more popular branches. 

Certainly when we reflect that the regular army now, with our 
population of sixty millions, is no larger, but rather smaller, than it 
was in ante-bellum days, with half the people, the importance of 
our National Guard must have grown with the population. 
Simultaneously with this comparative reduction of the army, too, 
our wealth and interests have multiplied enormously, and the 
complexities of modern society have brought in their train the 
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element of discontent. Every day the country instinctively relies 
more on our National Guard, because there is relatively less in 
the way of any army to rely on, and still again because the police 
forces of our numerous cities have hardly been augmented in pro- 
portion to their growth. 

Our State armies become our principal defenders in time of 
need, and they are really stronger than any army of hirelings could 
be, because, being based on free consent, they have the weight of 
popular approval to back them. How to bring up this force to the 
highest state of efficiency, how to keep it at once an active agent 
and yet in harmony with our democratic institutions, becomes, 
therefore, a matter worthy of the most careful investigation. Of 
the organized forces throughout the country we have a grand 
aggregate of 92,734 men, and amongst the different States and 
territories $200,000 (lately increased by act of Congress to 
$400,000) is yearly distributed. This sum at the requisition of 
the Adjutant General of each State is paid in kind, and the right 
to share in this is based on the possession of one hundred uni- 
formed and organized men for each congressional representative. 

Four hundred thousand dollars amongst ninety-two thousand 
odd men is not a very liberal allowance, and to make matters worse 
the requisitioned supplies are given grudgingly and so slowly 
that the necessity has often ceased by the time they arrive. 
Early this spring a modest request was made by New York for 
targets, but up to the present time I learn that they have not 
been received. 

Four hundred thousand dollars amongst ninety-two thousand 
men amounts to a little more per man than one cent a piece per 
diem, and when you think that up to now it has been only half 
of this you can readily perceive that the volunteer has not been 
exactly pampered at the hands of his government. 

But, you say, the State governments make up for this lack of 
generosity. Let us see : Vermont allows $13 to each man for his 
uniform; the cheapest, however, costs $23, and though the soldier 
pays this difference out of his own pocket, Vermont yet claims 
that uniform as her own. The rifles with which she arms her 
sons have been in use twelve years, and while many of them are 
without sights the majority are defective in their mechanism. 

Missouri allows nothing to her volunteers, and the expenses 
of her late encampment were defrayed partly by voluntary con- 
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tributions and partly by the sale of tickets to witness a sham 
battle. 

Imagine the effect upon the morale of troops of seeing a gen- 
eral officer, it may be in full feather, taking in gate money, or a 
perspiring adjutant clearing the fences of interested but non-pay- 
ing spectators. 

The condition of things in Indiana last year was even more 
distressing, for here, korresco referens, the grand parade was 
made in conjunction with Barnum's circus. 

Indiana rotes no appropriation for her encampment, and al- 
lows a flying battery of artillery no horses to fly with. 

"As they had no horses," writes the government inspector, 
"they had only the standing drill." "I find," concludes the 
same authority, "that the great drawback was lack of funds." 
In fact, the necessary money " had to be obtained by the sale of 
tickets to the fair grounds and Barnum's circus. It did not look 
well to see officers in full uniform acting as ticket agents." 

The artillery of Alabama is in almost equally hard straits, for 
though there are horses (hired, presumably, by the men), some of 
the guns have no front sights, while the harness, as if to counter- 
vail any feeling of superiority in the possession of quadrupeds, 
'" is old, and would not stand rough usage." The State, however, 
atones for her frugality in this respect by lavishly allowing $50 
per quarter to every organized and uniformed company, and if we 
take the full complement of the company to be one hundred men, 
we obtain the gratifying results of fifty cents per man for one 
quarter of a year. This sum, if economically administered and 
judiciously spent, would just about keep a man a quarter of a 
year in shoelaces. 

Kansas and Dakota providing no bedding, the boys sleep on 
nice clean straw; and as the former supplies no blankets the 
nice clean straw would not stay down, we are told, but blew 
about during the last encampment in a manner to blind the run- 
ner of a threshing-machine. The State of Iowa allows each en- 
listed man of its National Guard four dollars yearly, and on this 
extravagant sum he is expected to provide himself with full and 
undress uniform. " The money for the clothing is paid into the 
hands of the captain on the orders of the men," relates Col. 
R. I. Dodge, " and I questioned the captain of a specially dilapi- 
dated company as to why his men appeared in such miserable rags. 
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' Oh, you see/ was the reply, 'the former captain got the money, 
bought this [inferior] clothing, and then skipped.'" Of a truth, 
from him that hath not, shall be taken away even that which he 
hath. 

Section 31 of the Military Code of Iowa provides certain pen- 
alties for breaches of discipline and requires that all suits shall be 
brought in the name of the State, adding with a thrift worthy of 
the most cautious spinster, that she will, however, in no case pay 
the costs of such suits herself. What is the likelihood of an 
officer bringing suit against any of his men for an infraction of 
discipline if, in the event of his losing it, he must pay the costs 
out of his own pocket ? 

Minnesota has but sufficient tents for one regiment, while the 
overcoats of the wealthy State of New York were made a- tenth 
of a century ago.* Speaking about overcoats, there are just four 
men to each overcoat in the State of Michigan, and during cold 
weather her troops are' compelled to take turns at them, since it 
is manifestly impossible for four of these men, half starved and 
emaciated as they presumably are, to occupy one coat at the same 
time. 

"I noticed," says Colonel Pennington, while speaking of these 
same troops, " that many of their bayonets had the screws off, 
and a number of rammers were missing from their guns." 

They have no canteens or haversacks, and the colonel closes 
with a pathetic appeal that they should at least be supplied with 
tin cups. 

Yet with all this cruel neglect and niggardly treatment at the 
hands of both State and General Government the verdict of the 
several inspectors whom I have quoted is that the personnel of 
our State armies is magnificent, that their drillings and march- 
ings often equal and occasionally surpass that of regular troops; 
and that if they seem better instructed in mechanical precision 
than in the active duties of a soldier, it is because their instruc- 
tion has been principally gained in armories. Looking over the 
reports on some twenty odd encampments, I should say that the 
first requisite for the improvement of these, our national guards, 
is a little more liberal treatment at the hands of both General 
and State Governments, appropriations in short worthy of the 
great service these troops stand ready to perform. 

* Overcoats just arrived about eight years late. 
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In regard to the personnel of these forces the Government in- 
spectors speak, as I have said, in the highest terms. As a 
rule they excel in smartness of drill, and many of them have at- 
tained to a high degree of perfection in rifle practice. They are 
always zealous, anxious to learn the duties of a soldier, quick and 
intelligent to a wonderful degree. "I saw many companies," 
says Col. Field concerning the Maine troops, " that inspired feel- 
ings of positive envy and a wish to enlist every man." The 
defects of our militia force as a whole are "an ex- 
uberance of animal spirits on the part of the men that 
sometimes gives to their encampments the appearance of 
junketing grounds," "intolerable violations of the dignified 
relations between officers and men," and in short a scanti- 
ness of cermonial and of military discipline. " I was often 
saluted by men sitting down and once by a man lying on his 
back," relates one Government inspector. " The military salute 
was seldom, if ever, given me," reports another, " and at night " 
(referring to the annual encampment) "there was a perfect din 
of noise, shouting, cheering, singing, and marching about in 
squads." 

"During a portion of at least two nights" (in another encamp- 
ment), observes a third inspector, "the noise caused by the firing 
of blank cartridges and loud yells was such as to render sleep 
impossible, and the attempts of the guard to suppress this uproar 
proved utterly futile. These disturbances did not proceed from 
vicious traits or drunkenness, but from the exuberant spirits of a 
multitude of young men suddenly brought together." 

Now, the inference which these several inspectors draw from 
their observations is that the system to which the militia officer 
owes his position is responsible for this lack of discipline. Strictly 
to enforce order, whether in camp or elsewhere, they argue, is for 
the officer to incur a possible loss of popularity with his sub- 
ordinates. Now, that officers who are looking to promotion fear 
to do this is very likely true, but it seems to me that the trouble 
can be also explained by the shortness of the service in camp, 
the comparative newness and rawness of many of the men, and 
the too evident contempt with which both State and General 
Government treat the militia. 

Prom the strictly military standpoint,however, from which these 
United States officers naturally look, the election of National Guard 
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officers must undoubtedly seem odd, but be it remembered that 
these are civilian soldiers, volunteers without bounty ; they must 
have some keen inducement to enterthe ranks at all, and the chance 
of promotion for every one is probably the keenest inducement that 
you can give them. Take the State of New York, for instance : the 
system is the same. But General Jackson, the United States In- 
spector, speaks in the highest terms of the military discipline and 
the courtesy from soldiers to officers that prevailed in last year's en- 
campment. Does not this show that the system is not at fault ? 
He says in his report, "the discipline was indeed admirable. The 
men were obedient and respectful. The quiet that prevailed in 
camp, particularly between taps and reveille, was remarkable. 
Military courtesy, as a rule, was strictly enforced, and the police of 
the camp and its surroundings was carefully attended to." 

Going on to speak of the efficiency of these elected officers, he 
says they have generally a good knowledge of their duties and are 
zealous in performing them. Lieutenant Thurston, recognized 
as a most competent instructor, delivered daily lectures in camp, 
and he also in equally high terms alludes to the anxiety of all, 
both officers and men, to profit by his teachings. 

Of this willingness to learn an amusing illustration was given 
me during the last encampment by a bluff old sergeant of a well- 
known Irish regiment, for in speaking about his men and their 
desire to receive instruction, he said that " if they did not do it 
willingly, begorra he'd make 'em do it willingly" ; and as for the 
attention to military courtesy, I have seen whole lines of men ris- 
ing to their feet and saluting their superiors when I am quite 
sure they were beyond the regulation distance. Therefore, I 
think it can scarcely be said that the lack of discipline in the 
organizations of other States and territories comes from the elec- 
tive system. It probably comes, as I have said, from the lesser 
attention newer States have been able to pay to military matters, 
the shorter time the men have had to derive instruction, and the 
contemptuous treatment they have received at the hand of the 
Government. 

Nevertheless, the elective system can be improved, I think, and 
greatly improved, without any very radical change of principle. 
At present the officer who is elected has to pass an examination 
before receiving his commission, but this is offset by the fact that 
no regular progression is necessary. Thus a captain can jump 
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into a colonelcy, or even a lieutenant, if sufficiently popular, I 
suppose, might be raised over the intermediate stages to the same 
high rank. What would seem to be preferable is this, that pro- 
motions, except in extraordinary cashes, should proceed in regular 
order, and that the elective principle should be left to the men in so 
far as nominating their favorites for the vacancy is concerned ; 
then, that the best of these nominees should be selected by com- 
petitive examinations. 

This would leave all that is good in the elective system, 
and would deprive it of its evil features, for there is much that is 
good in the elective system, even when directed to the selection 
of officers. Bodies of men are quick in discerning traits of char- 
acter, courage, firmness, dash, and endurance ; and it is just here, 
viz., in determining traits of character such as these, that com- 
petitive examinations fail. The knowledge that the nominees 
would be subjected to a searching examination of a competitive 
character would gradually tend to reduce the value of good fel- 
lowship as a qualification in favor of military knowledge as a 
qualification ; and if military knowledge is combined with the 
traits of character enumerated above, namely, courage, firmness, 
dash, and endurance, we have the perfect basis for the perfect 
officer. 

A factor without doubt contributing much to the high stand- 
ard of the National Guard of the State of New York is, I think, to 
be found in the extensive disbandments that have taken place. 
The dismissal from the service of an inferior force has a good 
moral effect upon the rest, and in addition to these disbandments, 
the present Adjutant General has consolidated into four effective 
brigades the troops previously distributed in eight brigades and 
four divisions. 

A curious condition of the law touching the responsibili- 
ties of the soldier, would, if settled definitely, tend greatly to 
the peace of mind of guardsmen as well as of regulars. At 
present the civil code says a soldier is only required to obey 
his superior if the order is a lawful one. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the command to fire is given. The private may be 
afterwards held responsible for the results. He must decide 
at the time being whether the occasion warrants his pulling the 
trigger. In other words, the civil courts may hold him guilty of 
murder if he obeys and the military tribunals (I will take an 
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extreme case) may punish him with death for disobedience 
should he consider it unwise to follow the order of his superior. 
He is placed on the horns of an awkward dilemma, and could 
only go into action safely with the statutes under his arm and an 
able lawyer at his side to expound the legal aspects of each case. 

On the other hand, the unfortunate soldier must remember 
that on occasion he is expected to act — even without orders. " A 
soldier," says Sir James Mansfield, " is as much bound to pre- 
vent a breach of the peace or a felony as any other citizen. In 
1780," continues the Chief Justice of Common Pleas, alluding 
to a riot in Bristol, " this mistake (as to the soldier's duties) 
extended to an alarming degree, soldiers with arms in their hands 
stood by and saw felonies committed, houses burnt and pulled 
down before their eyes, without interfering, some because they 
had no commanding officer to give the order, and some because 
there was no Justice of the Peace with them." The law here is 
identically the same as in England on this point, and under the 
circumstances it seems hardly too much to say that the statutes 
are as necessary to the soldier as a knapsack, and a lawyer as a 
captain. 

We have seen that officers of the regular army are an- 
nually detailed to the encampments of the different States. 
A wise suggestion, as it strikes me, is made by Lieut. Totten, to 
return this compliment, and to detail from each State officers of 
the National Guard to the encampment at West Point, and to con- 
venient army posts. Nor would it be a matter of too great 
expense for some of the wealthier States to send an officer occa- 
sionally abroad to follow the army manoeuvres of some of those 
European nations whose misfortune it has been to have had a 
greater experience in modern wars than ourselves. 

To argue about the advantage of a uniformity of arms between 
the States and the general government would seem to be scarcely 
necessaTy, so palpable ought it to be. For one State to have Sharp's 
rifles, another Eemington, while the General Government uses 
Springfield, is to prevent an interchange of ammunition and ac- 
coutrements at a time, perhaps, when such interchange might be 
invaluable. The inconvenience of a difference of armament in the 
same State is open to the same objection, only with still greater 
force. With regard to a uniformity of dress, however, so strict as to 
preclude all individuality, the gain seems less pronounced. The 
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tendency at present is to abolish regimental uniforms in favor of 
a State uniform closely approximating to that of the General 
Government. So far as a fatigue or active service dress is con- 
cerned, this general uniformity of attire is undoubtedly advisable, 
but I think a distinctive uniform, and even a showy one for 
dress occasions, has much to recommend it. A distinctive uni- 
form gives " esprit de corps," undoubtedly tempts and attracts a 
larger enlistment, engenders greater care in its preservation, and 
keeps alive the martial fervor. I remember talking to a French 
officer on this subject, and he told me that there were once but 
two sizes of uniforms for the French infantry, and the necessity 
of every man to adjust himself to one of these extremes caused 
greater dissatisfaction than even could have been produced by 
short rations. 

Lord Wolseley is equally decided on the value of dress uniforms. 
"The soldier is a peculiar animal," he says, "who can alone be 
brought to the highest efficiency by inducing him to believe that 
he belongs to a regiment infinitely superior to others about him. 
In their desire to foster this spirit, colonels are greatly aided by 
being able to point to some peculiarity in dress." Again he says: 
" The better you dress a soldier the more highly will he be thought 
of by women and consequently by himself." 

Smartness, beauty, picturesqueness has its utility, much as 
this utilitarian age affects to despise it, and we must not forget 
that if we rob the soldier of his glamor there remains to him little 
but cold steel. 

To sum up, I have endeavored, by glancing at the different 
encampments during the past year, to show the necessity of larger 
appropriations from both State and General Governments to our 
militiamen. I have tried to meet the objections of the inspectors 
detailed by the "War Department against electing the National 
Guard officer, and have ventured to suggest an improvement that 
would yet leave the best features of that system intact and with- 
out change of principle. I have touched on certain legal aspects 
of the responsibilities of our troops ; and instead of the present 
mania for tinkering at uniforms and for reducing them down to 
a dead level of monotony, I have tried to show how much more 
useful would be the same energy in the line of a uniformity 
of armament. These, however, are all principally matters of 
detail and of technical improvement. There now remains to 
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consider what I deem the most important shortcoming of our 
National Guard, and I have purposely left it to the last in order 
to give to it special weight. The criticism I would make is on 
the general plan of their training, for it seems to me that this 
has not been of such a character as to develop the highest 
efficiency in case of attack from outside. 

Armory drills, parades, and annual encampments are extremely 
useful as far as they go. They give the rudimentary instruction 
of a soldier's career in the best and most practical manner, but at 
most they are the trainings of troops by detachments. The mass- 
ing of troops from different States together could easily be accom- 
plished, and is occasionally necessary for both officers and men. 
The concentration of these State forces on our frontiers, and 
at possible places of landing on our coasts, practice in rearing 
earth-works at the most exposed points, and exercises in handling 
heavy ordnance are also essential if our troops are really to be of 
practical utility. 

The training, up to now, of our National Guard would seem 
to have been conducted on the principle of fitting them to re- 
press intestine strife alone. They have been drilled too much as 
if police work were their only destiny, and as if labor and 
capital were expected to be continually flying at each other's 
throat. 

Fit them also for the blow that may come from without ; thus 
and thus only shall they attain the popularity with all classes 
that they deserve, and be veritably in all men's eyes the free sons 
of a free country shouldering their muskets willingly at their 
country's call. 

Lloyd S. Beyce. 
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